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Recognized by Military Services as the Finest Single 
Seater Fighter in the World 

The ORIGINAL combination of: 

An Underslung Sloping Core Radiator ; 

A Small Body properly arranged : 

A Semi-thick Airfoil Section of True Contour throughout 
the entire length of both the Small Elliptical Lower 
Wing and the Larger Tapered Upper Wing: 

A Single Bay Biplane with external brace wires in Front 
Truss Only : 

An ideal proportioning of Unbalanced Control Surfaces, 
giving unprecedented ease and range of control. 
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LEASE OF NAVAL AIR STATION 
CAPE MAY, NEW JERSEY 

To A Commercial Airship Company 


By order of the Secretary of the Navy, sealed proposals will 
be received by the Central Sales Office, from commercial airship 
companies for the lease of the above station for a period of five 
(5) years in accordance with the Terms and Conditions outlined 
in CATALOGUE 259-B. 

Catalogue 259-B, opening 11 A.M. (Eastern Standard Time), 
18 December 1924, contains detailed descriptions, Terms of 
Lease, etc., and may be obtained from the Supply Officer, Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, Pa., or the 

CENTRAL SALES OFFICE 

NAVY YARD WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Next Year’s National Air Races 

O NE ol the questions which is uppermost in the minds 
of tle-se tvho are constructively interested in the future 
of American aviation, and commercial aviation in particular, 
to: Where shall the next National Air Races be held ? 

the question whether it is desirable to hold next year one big 
N'ationnl Air Meet at which all the major flying contests 
would be concentrated, and whether it would not be preferable 
to organize instead a limited number of national meets, each 
of which would in some sort be specialized to the various uses 
of aircraft. Aviation seems to have outgrown the days 
where the success of a meet depended on the cooperation 
of all agencies concerned with flying. The era of speciali- 
zation has now set in, and it would seem best to keep this 
in mind in the organization of air meets. 

Commercial aviation, in particular, is just beginning to 
-land on its own feet. Its requirements differ as widely from 
those of the Air Services os they do from those of exhibition 
flying. Manufacturers, operators and jobbers of commercial 
aircraft nra looking forward to some sort of annual event 
where the public could be given a striking practical demon- 
stration ol commercial air transport, an event which would 
illustrate the slogan “Sane Flying is Safe.” 

As the annual “On to X” race becomes each year more 
and more important as a true indicator of civil flying, it 
should be made the central event of such a National Com- 
mercial Air Meet, and it should be endowed with a great 
number of cash prizes so as to attract the greatest number of 
people who fly for business or pleasure. This main event 
should be supplemented by races and other contests in order 
to foster progress in design and give the spectators a com- 
petitive demonstration of the efficiency of the ships. Beside 
■vents there should be a sort of field exhibition where 
blic could get into personal contact with the builders 
and operators of commercial aircraft and where prospective 
purchasers could get demonstration flights. 

Such a Commercial Air Meet— or Air Mart t — should be 
” purely civilian affair and be held on a civilian field, situ- 
ated preferably in the Central Airway Belt which extends 
tram the Grant Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. Such a location 
would make it. within reason, equally accessible from the 
principal flying centers. 

Sow there remain to be disposed the purely military 
r'ents. Considering the outstanding success of the Naval 
Air Pageant held last October in Baltimore, it is felt that this 
*°uld be made an annual event, with the Schneider Cup race 
— Sion. Commercial sea flying is as yet so 
undeveloped that an event for commercial seaplanes could be 
Included in this Pageant to best advantage, the more so as 
" *®_ b® difficult to find a desirable location for a Commer- 
“»1 Air Meet where both land and sea aircraft can compete. 

s slready in line for next year’s Schneider Cup 


race, and the splendid manner in which that city held this 
year’s seaplane races, together with its natural facilities for 
such an affair, would make it the natural choice for 1925. 
The Pulitzer Trophy race should become the star attraction 
Air Service Pageant, also to be held annually, which 


would be r 


tried c 


t by i 


r pursuit, observation 


and bombing planes. As the West Coast has not recently 
had a big air meet, it is suggested that such an Air Service 
Pageant be held next year in that region. 

-The tentative program outlined above would thus give each 
of the three main sections of the country a first class air 
meet, each of which would probably be a much greater suc- 
cess than if they were thrown into one. 


Baltimore 


Political Dangers of McCook Field 

F ORGETTING for the moment the various minor contro- 
versies concerning the size and function of an engineering 
division of the Air Service as represented by McCook Field, 
the dangers of political influence can be considered with profit 

There has been recommended an expenditure of $1,600,000 
for the preliminary work necessary for the moving of McCook 
Field to the new site donated by the citizens of Dayton, which 
is valued at $400,000. 

When this figure was cut to a much smaller sum by the 
Directors of the Budget, and the news became known in 
Dayton, a delegation from Dayton headed by Frederick B. 
Paterson went to Washington and urged the Director of the 
Budget to increase the amount allotted. This form of lobby- 
ing is one of the chief dangers of Dayton’s exceedingly 
intense interest in retaining McCook Field. 

It will be well for the Government to look carefully into the 
future, particularly with regard to the political side, before 
definitely appropriating funds for this project. It is well 
known that the Navy Department has been trying to clone 
the Charleston Navy Yard for years. It has also wanted 
to close the Newport Station. But just as soon as any move 
in this direction was attempted, political influences, and not 
considerations of governmental economy and efficiency, 
blocked the plan. 

In just the same way will the Army be limited by political 
considerations, if at every juncture a delegation from Dayton 
appears and urges larger appropriations. No one can blame 
Dayton for wishing to get a new $5,000,000 Army post within 
its borders, particularly as it now has the fourth largest civi- 
lian pay roll in Dayton. Those who see the present Air 
Service of the Army still in its formative stage of development 
do object to this appropriation at this time. When the Pres- 
ident and the Committee of the House investigating tlie 
air activities of the Government will have framed a National 
Air Policy, it will be the time to think of a permanent site 
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Budget Allows $65,000,000 for the Air Services 
in 1925-26 


$18,287,000 for New Aircraft, Engines and Accessories 


One of the most f arreaching measures intended 
to rehabilitate American air power is contained 
in the President’s Budget Message delivered to 
Congress on Dec. 2. It reads: 

“Today the outstanding weakness in the in- 
dustrial situation as it affects national defense is 
the inadequacy of facilities to supply Air Service 
needs. The airplane industry in this country at 
the present time is dependent almost entirely upon 
Government business. To strengthen this industry 
is to strengthen our national defense. For the 
Air Service of the Army and Navy, and the Air 
Mail Service, the estimates, including contract 
authorizations, amount to $38,945,000. This con- 
templates an expenditure with the industries of 
$18,287,000 for the procurement of airplanes, en- 
gines and accessories. The remaining $20,658,000 

is for maintenance, operation, experimentation 
and research. The amount of $38,945,000, how- 
ever, does not include all that will be available 
for this service in 1926. Amounts contributing to 
the Air Service carried in other estimates, and 
usable war supplies, will make a total availability 
conservatively estimated at $65,000,000.” 

The itemized estimates of the Budget, 1925-26, 
provide a total of $17,061,191 for the Army Air 
Service, $18,900,000 for Naval Aviation, $2,600,- 
000 for the Air Mail Service, and $534,000 for 
the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

Out of the Air Services estimates of $17,061,191 
a sum of $14,911,191 is for direct appropriation 
and $2,150,000 for obligation by contract, as 
against a total of $14,476,619 available for 1924- 
25. “This will enable the Air Service,” says the 
report, “to make reasonable progress toward cut- 
ting down its present shortage in heavier-than-air 
craft and at the same time assist in keeping alive 
the aircraft industry for use in time of emergency. 


In this estimate provision is made for initiating the 
removal of the Air Service activities from inade- 
quate rented facilities at McCook Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, to a more suitable site in the same vicinity 
donated to the Government by private in- 
dividuals.” 

Of the $18,900,000 estimated for Naval Avia- 
tion $14,800,000 is direct appropriation for 
aviation proper and $4,100,000 for obligation by 
contract to be appropriated in subsequent yean. 
This increase from $15,150,000 for the current 
fiscal year is due, says the report, “to necessity of 
providing for a material increase in the number 
of new aircraft and also to furnish sufficient work 
to assist in maintaining the aircraft industry 
which should be kept alive because of its im- 
portance as part of the national defense pro- 
gram.” 

The estimate for the 1925-26 Air Mail appro- 
priation, $2,600,000, includes a reduction of $150,- 
OOO with respect to the current fiscal year. 

The estimate for the 1925-26 National Advisory 
Committee appropriation, $534,000, includes an 
increase from $457,000 to $522,000 for opera- 
tions, and a reduction from $13,000 to $12,000 
for printing and binding. The increase of $65,000 
for operations provides for an additional labor- 
atory building at Langley Field, Hampton, Va., 
at a cost of $40,000, an increase from 115 to 129 
employees in the field service at a cost of $30,955, 
and a net reduction of $5,955 for miscellaneous 
expenses. “The additional personnel,” says the 
report, “will provide a service test section to takt 
care of special investigations for the War, Navy 
and Post Office Departments without interfermj 
with the carefully planned programs of research 
into the more fundamental problems of aero- 


Argentine World Flight 

Maj. Don. Pedro Zanni, the Argentine military aviator who 
planned to fly around the world in three Napier engined 
Fokker planes, and who recently reached Tokyo, Japan, is 
reported to have abandoned his attempt. Major Zanni re- 
ceived information that the ports in the northern Pacific wore 
icchound and that the possibility of securing a ship to patrol 
his course during the winter was out of the question. 

The Argentine pilot has suggested to his committee in 
Buenos Aires that he should either remain in Japan in order 
to continue his flight in the spring, that lie should proceed to 
Europe and from there fly the Atlantic, or that he should 
attempt to fly to Buenos Aires via New York. 

It will be remembered that Major Zanni, after a very fine 
flight from Amsterdam, Holland, to Hanoi, French Indochina, 
was held up there for a long time owing to his ship overturn- 
ing while about to take off from the bogged airdrome. What 
is not generally known is that when that accident happened 
the pilot was seriously ill with fever he hod contracted in 
India and that only his indomitable spirit made him push on 
in the face of such heavy odds. In fact, it is understood that 
he underwent medical treatment in a hospital in Hanoi for 
several weeks before he could start assembling the spare 


N.Y.U. Student* to Build Light Plane 

Students at the New York University have decided tom' 
a light plane for the next contest for this type. An A< 
Club has been formed. A co 

body for the purchase of an engine and material 
The plane is to be designed and built by the stu 

process of training, several experienced airplane 


and a 


Prof. Alex 


excellen 


pilots. 


o the sh 


is acting as adviser to . — 

group, and all the shop facilities of the Department of Be 
chanieal Engineering are at the students’ disposal. . 

The work in the Department of Aeronautic- at s 

limited number of students, but has aroused general 
in aviation among the general student body of this UanwWj 
whose regular degree' students number 6,00' ’ — 1 “* 

registration is some 17,000 this year. 
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Mission of Naval Aircraft with the Fleet 

Address Delivered before the Department of Aeronautics, N. Y. 
University By Comdr. Holden C. Richardson, U.S.N. 

which are * Too ' large * ft 
■d with the the planes 


Kith long range radio and with navigating equipment for 
thev most pas® out of sight of the fleet and return to same 
and must constantly know their position to carry out their 


tddress delivered bcfc 
' New York Universi 
. Richardson. U.S.N., 


t the Department of Aero- 
- on Oct. 15, last, Comdr. 




s for the plan. 


de- used. Let u 


o maintain the 

smaller craft than th. 

: which accompany the Fleet and 
“ .... carrying aboard ship. They service 
:md in port and also provide aecommoda- 
crews when absent from the mother shin 
-red the purposes for which aircraft m 
consider the types for these purposes. 
The Combat Plane 



types 


reraft. 


Functions of Naval Planes 

“Combat planes are used primarily to gain mastery of the 
air, secondarily to assist other essential types of aircraft 
in the accomplishment of their mission, or to protect them 
from enemy aircraft attack. 

“Scouting planes arc employed for scooting, extending the 
area covered by scouting surface craft, to enable the earliest 
knowledge of the enemy's whereabouts and the extent and 
disposition of his forces, and thereafter to maintain contact. 

"-Patrol planes arc essentially scoots, but of greater radius 
of action, and are frequently used in convoy and submarine 
patrol work. They are usually fitted with guns and bombs, 

usually, because of their great size, from tenders. 

".Spotting planes are used to control the gunfire of ships 

“Bombing and Torpedo planes are used for direct attack 
on enemy surface craft. 

Aircraft Carriers 

"Aircraft carriers are large fast cruisers fitted with flush 
upper decks, so that aircraft can be launched from same, as 
land planes or seaplanes. In the latter case, catapults are 
required. These decks are also fitted with arresting gear 
which is necessary to trap the airplanes on their return from 
flight. Below the flying-off deck are large hangars and re- 
pair shops, to enable the carriers to put as many planes into 


:n laid by Navy and Marine Corps planes during th 


fixed guns firing through the propeller, and the shots sn 
mechanically timed so as to pass between and not throw 
the propeller blades. The two-seater is similar, but the mr 
seat is provided for a gunner with flexible instead of died 
guns, so as to protect the plane. from the gun fire of an over- 
taking plane, as this plane is slower than the single-seats 
Both types are required to be the fastest possible in speed and 
climb and maneuverability. Acrobatics are an essential meaa 
of attack and defense, and great skill of operation is required 
Operating from carriers, these planes are equipped r 
planes and fitted with arresting gear. Operating frot 
ships, they may be landplanes or seaplanes, but req 
addition to be strong enough to be catapulted. The provisos 
of floats, arresting gear nnd catapult strength are the prin- 
cipal differences between this type and those used overtoil 
They must remain in the air as long as possible, for the? 
must be able to drive off and pursue and destroy or drire 
down all types of enemy aircraft, and must not reqi 
torn for refuelling or ammunition too frequently t® b- — - 
for on the crowded deck of the carriers. As seaplanes, to* 
this they must return to the surface of the sea alongs* 

ditions of the battle. 

Scouting and Patrol Planes 

“Scouting planes require endurance, and speed 
sacrificed to obtain this. They must also have a good oe Ms- 
Limited armament is necessary with all-round fire for P* 
tection. These planes, which will be carried by sire® 
carriers, are nsually single-engine planes and are equip!® 


Spotters and Bombers 

‘Spotting aircraft require moderate altitude, good all ronnd 
vision, oil round gunfire and radio. They must be handled 
from battleships and cruisers and be capable of lauding on 
the sea or on aircraft carriers and are therefore amphibian, 
singlo-engiiu <1 and three-seaters. 

“Bombing and torpedo planes, if for use from carriers, are 
single-engined planes because of restrictions on size imposed 
by the size of the carrier elevator and also the stowage space 
available; as torpedo planes they carry a crew of two. Patrol 
planes are sometimes used as bombers, though their ceiling 
is limited for heavy bombs and the range is reduced by the 
necessary sacrifice of fuel for bombs. 

“Scooting and submarine patrol can also be done by lighter- 
tban-air emit, that is, the non-rigid and rigid airships, but 
these ore so vulnerable to aircraft attack that their spheres 
of useful lies- are restricted to certain areas. However, their 
■datively large radius of action and long distant scouting 
ability are • < rv important assets under certain conditions. 

“I neglect id to mention one of the most important though 
least difficult types to produce, that is, the training plane. 
In the Navy preliminary training is given in dual control 
seaplanes of the single-engine, central-float type. Advanced 
training is given in land planes and seaplanes of all standard 
service type- and includes radio, navigation, gunnery, acro- 
batics, combat, bombing and torpedo training. 

“Observation scouting or reconnaisance work in the Navy 
differs from that in the Army, due to the much higher degree 
of mobility of naval forces as compared with land forces. 
Photography is of limited use, the areas to be covered are 
greater, and the combined effects of wind and enemy speed 
may be more serious on the effects of a mission than in the 
case of land warfare. 

Differences Between Sea and Land Work 

“Let ns review for a few minutes the differences between 
aircraft for land work and for work over the seas. First of 
coarse, comes the flotation system requiring hulls or floats 
in place of land gear, though as indicated, land planes can 
be, and are, used under certain conditions, but these con- 
ditions reqnire in some cases provision of extra strength for 
catapulting and in all cases for arresting on the deck of a 
I carrier. In certain cases, too, it is required to launch sea- 
planes from catapults, for in the presence of the enemy, cap- 
ital ships cannot stop to hoist planes aboard, or overboard. 
These added requirements are handicaps which can be mini- 
I mired, but bnve to be accepted. In general, to minimize 
| Ibis requires larger planes and greater horsepower than is 
required for land planes for the same mission. The only 
consolation to be found is that the enemy must meet the same 
handicaps. 

“Distinct from the types of aircraft is the training of per- 
sonnel for spotting, scouting and patrol work, not to mention 
seamanship, which is extremely important for seaplanes, and 
navigation for all classes of work.” 


Man Hours in Experimental Aircraft 
Production 

feufes given below are the actual man hoars spent in 
“* designing and building of the Aeromarine Model EO 
•Mi was described in detail in onr issue of Aug. 11, 1924. 
be niachme is a tliree-place metal hull tractor flying boat 
Wi? 7™ * hp- Anzani radial engine. The machine was 
for a private owner who had general ideas as to the 
vpe of boat that he wanted. These ideas were submitted to 
nous aircraft firms who were paid to make preliminary 
* n d specifications of the manner in which they 
u work out the ideas. The Aeromarine Plane and Motor 
• «s finally selected as being most interested and exper- 



built by Charles W. Hall 

icnced in this type of work. The work was done on a cost 
plus basis, adding 100 per cent to direct labor for overhead 
expenses and 10 per cent for profit. A top limit was set the 
company paying if the cost went beyond a certain point. 
In reaching the probable cost of making the plane, the Com- 
pany made a rough estimate based on the weight of the 
machine, and then made a detailed estimate of the time which 
it would take to make the various parts. 

The workmanship on the finished plane proved to bo ex- 
cellent nnd the design very finished in detail. The plane 
being of a new design naturally took longer to build than a 
standard type, but only a few parts had to be made over. 



The cost of the plane came ont slightly above the maximum 
estimate, and fortunately there were no adjustments necen- 
sary after the plane was once launched. It balanced per- 
fectly on the first flight and there was no work done on any 
part of the structure during the 25 hr. that the plane w ts 
flown this summer. 
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Opinions on National Air Legislation 

Do We Want Government Control of Civil Aviation ? 

If so. What Kind? 


a rule, the question of aeronautical legislation with a number 
of set opinions and prejudices which are not always based on 
accurate knowledge of the subject. The resulting clash of 
opinions has led to a much greater consideration and study of 
proposed legislation than would hate beets the case had there 
not been such violent differences of opinion, and many people 
who hail taken much for granted have during the last year 
really studied the subject and put in much time and thought 
on the matter . In order to spread this knowledge Aviation 
has written to a number of people prominent in the aero- 
nautical world, asking them to express their opinions for the 
benefit of our readers. We trill endeavor to present the 
matter impartially and in such a manner as to bring out the 
various points for and against legislation . — editor. 


pur- 

>ndition 


subject of aeronautical legislation, I 
oeneve mat some legislation is absolutely essential to the sue- 
c®isfnl progress of commercial aviation. In my opinion, a 
federal law should be enacted at once, so that conflicting state 
laws will not be passed. Unless Congress acts in this matter 
shortly, a period of great confusion is sure to result. 

I understand that there are many who believe that gov- 
ernment control of new aircraft would hinder progress, and 
who fear that many manufacturers of perfectly satisfactory 
and airworthy ships would experience considerable difliculty 
in having them approved by government inspectors, with the 
result that the development of aircraft for commercial 
poses would be greatly retarded. I agree that 

might easily arise, if an inefficient personnel ... 

of the inspection and approval of new designs and types. 
However, from the point of view of the successful operation 
of passenger lines, I am convinced that the public would be 
more willing to ride in aircraft, if it knew that the original 
designs and the satisfactory maintenance of planes were in- 
sured by the activities of a proper government burean, in 
charge of the licensing and periodical examination of pilots, 
and having authority to prevent the use of dangerous and 
unairworthy craft. 

‘ ’ ibtfnl whether it will be possible to interest any 

nt of capital in a commercial aviation enterprise, 
such questions as the liability of the operating 
passengers and the owners of goods carried, the 
right to fly over private property, and the designation of the 
proper courts having jurisdiction in matters of interstate 
aerial traffic, remain undetermined. I am sure that, until these 
points are properly taken care of by legislation, it will be 
difficult to obtain satisfactory insurance for commercial avia- 
tion projects. It is certain that in Europe, where government 
regulation and inspection is in force, commercial aviation has 
been helped rather than hindered, and until proper aeronau- 
«__1 1 — effect, commercial aviation will not be 


It is d< 
largo amo 
so long a 


tical legislat 


Public Confidence Requires Regulation 

Editor, Aviation : — 

If commercial flying is to have any future it must be con- 
ducted safely and sanely, and by responsible men. That is 
so obvious as to be platitudinous. One bad accident more 
than undoes the good effect of a year of operation without 
incident, and the honest and careful operator will always 
suffer for the sins of the unscrupulous or ignorant or careless. 
The man who is trying to run air transport as a real com- 
mercial proposition and to render a real service to the public 
is entitled to protection. We shall never have extended use 


of aircraft until there is general confidence in their safety 
The first requisite for safety is competent operation and tie 
second requisite, safe airplanes. It is, indeed, impossible 
rank these two in order of importance, for both are aW 
lutely essential. 

Unfortunately, there are a certain number of inadequately 
trained or inherently incompetent pilots flying, and evei 
carrying passengers at the present time, and there are a lamer 
number of airplanes which, whatever their original merits, 
have been allowed to deteriorate into such condition as to 
constitute a menace alike to the pilot, to t 

to the innocent public on the ground below. 

that that condition exists, yet it is impossible to 
’ ‘ * the few states that have adopt 

license after inspector 


for foul 


It seems to me that at the present time there a: 
positions which can be taken with consistency. n> 
port federal regulation, with j 


tages and some peculiar ... _ 

ternatives which might conceivably be supported with soot 
color of reason, few of ns will . hesitate in selecting the first 

Edward P. Warner 


Against the Winslou) Bill 

Editor, Aviation : — 

I am against Government legislation of civilian aircraft, 
and I am against the' Winslow bill in particular. Sadi i 
statement as this must necessarily be caused by a knowledge 
of the benefits or detriments of such legislation. It is a 
subject that demands the greatest amount of foresight, > 
thorough knowledge of government control, and a clear sad 
nnbiased definition of aviation. 

There are few, if any, in America, or the world for fiat 
matter, who can say truthfully, what the development of air 
craft will be, when it will come, or how. Who would haw 
dared to fortell the development of radio broadcasting, or of 
the growth of the radio industry, who could have predicted 
the growth of the motion pieture industry f By this I do no* 
mean a visionary picture or large future demands, bat ti* 
detail of allied industries, the effect upon the public, and ill 
the other vital factors that go to make up the growth of any 
important industry. 

How can we dare in the face of this try to make lavs to 
fit aviation today, that will, with new development, anb 


3 set down to a rule How do we know that the 
fotare type of aircraft will have anything in common with 
these planes 1 The length and detail of the Winslow bill 
dearly indicates that the legislation of aircraft today will 
be not only a burden on the emaciated industry but a detri- 


quiring registration i 
We have had a sta 
and it has worked out well. It has never interfered in tfa 
slightest degree with the operations of anyone who desired 
to fly safely and was capable of doing so, but we who haw 
watched its working, who have given freely of our time to 
aid in making the statute effective, are satisfied that it hss 
been of material benefit in reducing the number of accidents 
which would have otherwise occurred. The difficulties of 
administering a state law are, however, great. It cannot 
be enforced against all visitors from other states without ren- 
dering it unduly burdensome to them, yet the visiting pilot 
may come from a state where there is no restriction or regu- 
lation of any sort, and may therefore have escaped anv 
inspection. At the very best, even if every state were to 
adopt a law, there would be friction and confusion and noD- 
uniformity of enforcement, and I, for one, see no hope for 
the future except in federal action, such as is provided for in 
the . Winslow bill. Mach of the opposition to that bill has 
obviously been either ridiculously uninformed or maliciously 

' only tun 

port federal regulation, with provisions for registration and 
licensing and the issuing of airworthiness certificates, etc, or 


With our present type of civilization I readily admit that 
we need laws to govern our activities. Aviation will need 
laws, and will be the cause of many new codes of ethics. 
Let n5 suppose that at the end of Wilbur Wright’s first suc- 
cessful flight a body of energetic citizens had rushed through 
a set of governing laws for aircraft, the result could only 
have stifled and hindered progress. In those days they did 
not know enough about airplanes, I donbt if we do today. 
The necessity of laws is obvions, therefore merely as a measure 
to keep legislation from falling into the idle bands of State 
Governors, the result of which would be drastically detri- 
mental a way must be cleared for national air laws. Such a 
measure could be termed “An Enabling Act” which wonld 
give tbe Federal Government the power to legislate aircraft 
as the necessity arises. 

There are many grave examples of detailed legislation and 
its effects. Canada, for instance, supplies us with an authen- 
tic and lucid indication of the beneficent effect of hide-bonnd 
legislation. I have heard that the slow development of avia- 
tion in Canada is attributed to the weather, which is plausible. 
And yet, the distances between centers of popnlation are as 
great if not greater in Canada than they are in the United 
States: this should be an incentive for the nse of aircraft. 
In England, where they also have a very effective set of laws, 
there is little or no commercial aviation. This I understand 
is due to the closeness of the centers of population. Even in 
France there is little or no commercial aviation, except for 
subsidized air-lines which are kept alive by the government 
for national defense purposes. One of authority from France 
told me that this was due to the lack of available space to 
fly in, and to the peculiar atmospheric conditions so truly 
French. In America there are as many, if not more, privately 
owned and operated airplanes as there are in any one of the 
other countries mentioned. 

Are we going to bind ourselves np with air laws that will 
be effective only in hindering the development of new types 
of aircraft T If we do, we will then be able to say that we 
have no aviation because the weather is not propitious, or the 
country is too big, or it is too small. Are we going to allow 
the fertile brains of our progressive designers to be cramped 
to the style of cumbersome bine-prints of war designed air- 
craft T To have aviation must we have government control 
that will vest power and practical despotism in a chosen few, 
must wo have the red tape and political ponderosity as a 
check for our genius 1 

When the day comes that we can bring forth the type of 
plane that the public wants, and show them how it can be 
used to advantage we will sell them by the thousand. That 
day is not at hand. A demand for aircraft cannot be created 
by the enactment of legislation. Jnst because we have air 
laws will not by any means canse the public to rush in and 
buy airplanes. Legislation will not create new types of 
planes, therefore let us treat air laws with the consideration 
tkat is due them. 

^ R. R. Betthe 

F or Federalization of Air Space 

Editor, Aviation : — 

Implying to your request for opinion on the Winslow bill, 
would say I believe no capital will appear for commerical 
aviation in this country until Congress declares the air 
navigable public property. 

This step should be pushed by the united friends of aviation. 
When federalization of the air is accomplished, let the split 
®Mie over a separate department to control aviation — but not 
before. We need united effort The aviation party is small 
nrongh at best It is folly to start an internal wrangle before 
»e have any aviation to fight over. 


my opinion, is that it tries to accomplish too much, 
simpler a bill is, the less enemies it will attract 
But why criticize the Winslow billt No bill is so perfect 
it meets with unanimous approval. Let’s get our forces to- 
gether and back the Winslow bill with all our strength. Im- 
provements and alterations will doubtless be needed. There 
" I »«--* Improvements and alterations always 

, — •»— * - foundation 


•• But after five years waiting let's get 
laid and then go on with the structure. We 


Congress f 

should sub 


Tornado vs. Typhoon 

As was announced a few issues back, the Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corp. of Paterson, N. J., decided to substitute names for 
the letters which hitherto distinguished the various models of 
engines built by this firm. This change, which was suggested 
by Aviation and which has received numerous endorsements, 
will naturally take some time before it will come into general 
use. To avoid all confusion. Aviation will use the new type 
names and give the old type letters in brackets until such a 
reminder will have become unnecessary. 

In this connection it should be noted that on the cover 
picture of our Nov. 17 issue, showing the new naval patrol 
flying boat PN7-2, the Wright T3 engine was erroneously 
referred to as the "Typhoon,” when as a matter of fact this 
engine is designated as the “Tornado.” The “Typhoon” is 
the marine engine developed from the T3. 

The other Wright aviation engines are designated as 
follows : 

Model J, 200 hp. air-cooled radial — “Whirlwind.” 

Model E, 200 hp. water-cooled V type — “Tempest.” 

Model L4, 60 hp. air-cooled radial — "Gale.” 


VIA 


Special Air Mail Envelopes 

With a view to facilitating the prompt handling of air 
mail, the Post Office Department has approved the use of a 
special air mail envelope, the design for which was prepared 
by the Air Mail Extension Committee of New York. 

This envelope, of standard business format (9>/ 2 x 4y g in.), 
carries a three-quarters inch red, white and blue band hori- 
zontally across its entire width. The three stripes are one- 
quarter inch in width each, the red stripe (top of the band) 
being 1 Vs in. from the top of the envelope. The return card 
of the sender should be printed in the upper left hand comer, 
above the band, and the lower left hand corner should cany 
the box reproduced 

herewith in full size. 
The lettering of this 
box is red, and the bor- 
der is bine. Only white 
paper may be used for 
these envelopes. 

The Post Office De- 
partment has instructed 
postmasters and mail 
clerks that the use of 
such envelopes for mail 
not intended to bo Car- 
not be permitted. The Department \rifl not ^iTrn^'Vhese 
envelopes to the public, but users of the Air Mail may have 
their envelopes printed with the three-colored stripes. Par- 
ticular attention should be given by printers famishing such 
enveiopes to have them conform exactly with the official de- 
sign adopted, samples of which may be obtained from the 
York r city EXtenS,t>n Comm,ttee ’ Fifth Avc - nnd 42d St., New 


AIR MAIL 

ENVELOPES OF THIS 
DESIGN APPROVED BY 
P. O. D. FOR EXCLUSIVE 
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The Curry Bill for a Department of Aeronautics 

Comprehensive Plan to Organize Separate Air Force 


By far the most ambitious plan yet put forth to solve the 
problems confronting the Nation’s air services is embraced in 
a bill which Representative Curry of California introduced 
in Congress on Dec- 1. 

Military and Civil Air Forces 

This bill would set up a separate air force, presided over 
by a new member of the Cabinet to be known as Secretary of 
Aeronautics, and would create an air academy similar to 

The Secretary of Aeronautics would be appointed by the 
President, like other Cabinet members, and would have an 
Assistant Secretary. Then, the Curry bill would create two 
Division Marshals, one to be Chief of Military Air Forces 
and the other Chief of Civil Air Forces. 

In each division would be four departments, each headed 
by a Brigade Marshal, corresponding to a Brigadier General. 
The Brigade Marshals also would be appointed by the Pres- 
ident, subject to Senate confirmation, but though some would 

Service, others would be drawn from civil life. 

Division of Air Service 

The eight departments which Mr. Curry would set up are: 

War Plans, Training, Operations, Administration, Engineer- 
ing, Supply, Finance and Civil Activities, of which the first 
four would be supervised by the Chief of Military Forces 
and the others by the Chief of Civil Forces. 


Under the Training Department, the bill pro ides for 
special schools to instruct pilots for the civil branch and a 
Staff College, War College and Air Force Academy to train 
new officers for the military branches. 

The rate of promotion would be more rapid in ti militaiy 
force, with more liberal pay and retirement privileges than 
now exist- The bill specifies that 25 per cent of i ae officer 
personnel would be retired after ten years, thus i -uring a 
younger and theoretically better adapted flying force. 

To Correct Present Evils 
That the present system of air service organization leaves 
the country at a serious disadvantage in the air com pared with 
other nations is generally admitted. The Curry bill seeks 
to correct the evils in question, but goes much farther than 
any program hitherto discussed. 

The idea of a separate air force has many staunch advocates, 
but strong influences in both Army and Navy, fearful of los- 
ing their own importance, are trying to block it 

That some such form of the Air Services is vital to national 
defense is generally conceded, and the leading exponents of 
aviation agree postponement only increases the predicament 
President Coolidge's special board set up when Secretary of 
the Navy Wilbur was recalled hastily from the Pacific Coast 
a few weeks ago, is studying the relative importance of air- 
craft, battleships and submarines, but is not devoting itself 
directly to solving the present Air Service problems of the 
country. 


Jane’s All the World’s Aircraft 

Bamum’s famous “bigger and better than ever” comes to 
mind when one sees the 1924 edition of Jane’s All the World’s 
Aircraft. This book which has been appearing each year 
since 1911 gives a summary of the world’s aeronautical 
progress. 

First it takes up each country and gives a description of 
what has been going on in aviation. It takes up the civilian 
efforts giving the outline of what has been accomplished as 
well as many interesting details of passengers carried, etc. 
In the military field it gives the organization of the air forces, 
the number of squadrons, active fields, etc. and this for all 
countries and in remarkably detailed manner. This so called 
Historical Review covers some 75 pages of a book whose pages 
are somewhat larger than Aviation’s. 

The next section is devoted to a description of airplanes 
grouped by countries. There are some 250 pages in this 
section, line drawings, photographs as well as the specifica- 
tions and performance of the aircraft being given. The new 
planes put ont during the course of the year by all factories 
give an imposing impression of the amount of aeronautical 
work that is going on. Many curious aircraft are also il- 
lustrated. 

The third part is devoted to a description of all the latest 
airplane and airship engines. The improvements on many of 
the older engines are also given. The whole book is well 
gotten out and forms a most useful reference book. It is 
compiled by C. G. Grey, Editor of The Aeroplane and is pub- 
lished by Sampson Dow Marston & Co. Dtd., of London. 


A.N.A.S.A. Election 

The names of officers and members, Board of Control, of 
the Army and Navy Air Service Association elected at the 
annual meeting held in the Trophy Room, Munitions Building, 
Washington, D. C., at 4.30 p. m., Mondav, Oct. 27, 1924, 
is as follows : 


Officers for term expiring October, 1925: President, Maj. 
Gen. Mason M. Patrick, U.S.A.; 1st Vice-President, Rear 
Adm. W. A. Moffett, U.S.N. ; 2d Vice-President, Brig. Gen. 
William Mitchell, U.S.A. ; 3d Vice-President, Lt. Col. T. C. 
Turner, U.S.M.C.; 4th Vice-President, Maj. Charles J. Bid- 
dle, A.S., O.R.C.; Secretary, Earl N. Findley, formerly Cap- 
tain, U.S.A.; Asst. Secretary, Capt. Robert Oldys, U.S.A.; 
Treasurer, Lt. St. Clair Streett, U.S.A. ; Asst. Treasurer, 
Capt. Emory S. Land, U.S.N., and Chairman, Board of Con- 
trol, Maj. W. G. Kilner, U.S.A. 

Members of Board of Control for term expiring October, 
1927: Lt. Col. B. F. Castle, A.S., O.R.C.; Maj. Henry C. 
Pratt, U.S.A.; Maj. B. Q. Jones, U.S.A., and Maj. Old 
Preston, A.S., O.R.C. 

Members of the Board of Control elected previously are 
as follows: For term expiring October, 1926: Capt. A. W. 
Johnson, U.S.N. ; Lt. Col. H. E. Hartney, A.S., O.R.C.; Lt 

T. T. Patterson, U.S.N., and Lt. Col. W. G. Sehaufflcr, jr, 
A.S., O.R.C. 

For term expiring October, 1925 : Capt Robert E. Williams, 

U. S.M.C.; Lt. Col. J. F. Fcchet, U.S.A.; Lt. Col. W. E. GUI- 
more, U.S.A., and Maj. Horace Green, A.S., O.R.C. 


New American Record Recognized 

A new American record for seaplanes recently established 
at Hampton Roads, Va., has been recognized by the Contest 
Committee of the National Aeronautic Association as follows: 
CLASS C2— SEAPLANES 
Speed for 1000 Kilometers 

Lieuts Victor E. Bertrandias and George C. McDonald, 
Loening Air Yacht, Liberty 400 bp., at Hampton Roads, 
Va. Nov. 7, 1924—163.578 km./hr. 

101.642 mi. /hr. 

As this record exceeds the existing world record fof 
category, the official reports will be forwarded to the Federa- 
tion Aeronautique Internationale for recognition by ths' 
body. 
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The Focke-Wulf Cabin Plane 

The German air lines now have available an excellent 
machine for aerial transportation where the volume of traffic 
is small This machine, the Focke-Wulf, is equipped with a 
75 hp. Siemens-Halske motor and carries three passengers 
besides the pilot. The passengers are seated in a well lighted, 
comfort.. ble cabin, which is easy to get in and out of. 

High Power Efficiency 

This t mchine has been in operation on the Bremen-Wan- 
«eroog>' line which is operated by the Bremer Luftverkehr and 
seems'' to be giving satisfactory results. The ship was con- 
structed by the Focke-Wulf Flugzengbau of Bremen after 
much r‘ search and aerodynamic experimenting. These re- 
search (' to obtain greater efficiency were undertaken not 
only in the laboratory with scale models bnt also with full 

The ‘ tual construction has been carefully studied so as to 
combine -trength with lightness. As a result, the weight light 
is 1,25-1 lb. which for a cantilever monoplane is an excellent 
result. With a useful load of 968 lb. the wing is loaded at 
7.2 lb./. ' i ft. This comparatively light wing loading should 
give go* d gliding qualities, which naturally adds to the 
safety ' landings — an element which must not be neglected 
in aerie i transportation. The performance of the Focke- 
Wulf i: truly remarkable, considering its small power. It 

monopkr e built in the United States by Prof. G. M. Bellanca. 

The maximum speed of the Focke-Wulf is 87 mi./hr. and 
the low -peed is 34 mi./hr. The climb is 3280 ft. in 14 min., 
and the radius of action is 300 mi., or four hours of flight. 

The Wings 

built in -ingle piece. The span is 45 ft. 7 in., the chord 
8 ft. li in. (maximum) wing area 291 sq. ft. The plan form 
of the machine somewhat resembles the early war “Taubes.” 
The wing tapers from the center section, where it is a little 
over l(i in. in thickness, toward the tips. It is set a slight 
dihedral, and it has a negative angle of incidence at the 
center, but reaches 1®4 deg. at the first third of each half 
wing, 1 1 - deg. on the second third, then 1 deg 10 min., and 
dually reaches a negative incidence at the end of each wing. 

The wing structure is entirely of wood, consisting of two 
box spurs of spruce and three-ply. The ribs are made of 



Focke-Wulf 4-place transport plane, seen from the front 


veneer, glued and lightened. The wing is fastened to the 
tipper longerons of the fuselage in such a way as to merge 
into the latter, which gives an excellent streamline. 

The trading edge of the wing is covered with veneer, the 
rest of the wing being cloth covered. The ailerons are set at 
an angle to the line of flight and are not balanced. They are 
6 ft. 6 in. long, with a maximum depth of 2 ft. 3 in. They 
*re actuated by horns. 

The Fuselage 

The fuselage is also built entirely of wood. Its length is 
-1 ft. 6 in. Throughout its length the fuselage is rectangular 
in shape and is of wire-braced wooden longeron and cross 
piece construction. The walls of the cabin are partitions of 
•be box typo and are of the same thickness as the fuselage 
longerons. 

In front of the cabin, supported by four wooden compres- 
sion members, braced by piano wire, are two box type bulk- 


heads. One serves as support to the motor and the otlier 
besides adding to the general strength of the machine serves 
as bracing for the fairing which streamlines the motor into 

The pilot is seated in front of the forward wing beam so 
that he gets excellent visibility. His seat is reached by steps 



gular shape and of the same length as the vertical stabilizer, 
the rudder is unbalanced. The tail skid is of wood reinforced 
with metal. The deck of the fuselage is streamlined into the 

Landing Gear 

The landing gear is mounted directly under the bulkhead 
which forms the forward part of the cabin. It is composed 
of a split axle which is streamlined into the bottom par; of 
the fuselage. Each half of the axle is 2 ft 7 in. long and 
is hinged at one end to the cabin floor, the other end carrying 
the wheel. The shock absorbers are wrapped around the axle 
and are fastened to the streamline which extends from the 
fuselage. The track of the wheels is 6 ft. 6in. 

Power Plant 

The engine is a seven cylinder Siemens-Halske air cooled 
radial. This 75 hp. motor drives directly an 8 ft. propeller. 
It is mounted cantilever fashion on the forward bulkhead. 
An aluminum cowling faires off the engine so that only the 
heads of the cylinders are exposed. A gasoline tank of four 
hour capacity is placed in the wings. 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 


Akron News 

By Paul H. Rear 

Herburt W. Maxson, of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
was named president of the Akron Commercial Aircraft 
Association at a meeting held here recently, fillinpr the vacancy 
caused by the death of the Akron aviation group’s first head, 
Lieut. Harold A. Kullbcrg, killed in an airplane accident near 
Hudson, Ohio, last summer. Maxson will also serve as chair- 
man of the board of directors. 

Dr. C. S. Lehner, M.D., was elected to fill a vacancy in the 
board of directors and the following committees named for 
the coming year. 

Activities, C. K. Wollara, chairman, and Frank O'Neill; 
Membership. B. E. Fulton, chairman, Harry Haines, August 
O’Neill, and Earl Stewart; Legal, Walter B. Wanamaker; 
Publicity, Frank Elilen, chairman, Paul H. Reese, and Harry 


contest held from Canton, Ohio, Nov. 15 under the auspices 
of the Canton chapter of N.A.A. 

On the night preceding the balloon ascension the Canton 
chapter gave a dinner in honor of Col. F. S. Lalun. one of 
America’s oldest balloonists. Colonel Lahra, it will be remem- 
bered, with his son Lieut. F. P. Lahm, won the International 
Gordon Bennett Balloon race in Europe in 1906. 

V. C. Babcock has completed a new three-place, veneer 
fuselage commercial plane for Dr. C. S. Lehner which is now 
being tested at Stow Field. It is powered with an 0XX6 and 
has performed satisfactorily. 

Akron hopes to have a full complement of officers and 
here by the Army, before spring. 



Aircraft details recently) glimpsed on Long Island — left, engine nacelle and landing gear of the Sikorski passenger carrier; 
center, the nose of the new Heinkel corps observation ship with Napier Lion engine; right, the Curtiss Seagull Amphibian 


August; Financial, Alton Parker, chairman, and L. J. Man- 
ning; Technical, H. T. Kraft, chairman, C. E. Loudy and 
Guy McLaughlin; Lighter-than-air, J. M. Yolton, chairman, 
Walter Morton. Chnrles Zimmerman, Harry Wacker and 
A. G. Maranville. 

The Akron association was organized a year ago for the 
promotion of safe commercial aeronautics and has advocated 
rigid inspection of civilian-owned airplanes in the Akron 
district. 

An extensive program in preparation for the coming sum- 
mer has been planned and will be entered upon this month. 

L. J. Manning, one of the Akron fliers who has been oper- 
ating a Standard in Northern Ohio the past few months, 
recently “purchased" an $88 duck near Sandusky. 

Manning had taken up a local sportsman who emptied a 
few loads of shot from an automatic shotgun in the general 
direction of some teal which were soaring languidly around 
in the vicinity. After dropping one bird. Manning landed his 
plane and proceeded to a nearby town for a duck dinner. 

When lie returned to his plane he found that someone had 
placed a sturdy chain and padlock about his propeller. And 
ho soon found out why. The sheriff said $88 and Manning 

“It sometimes costs to leam about the air legislation,” 
Manning is said to have told his associates at Stow Field. 

Capt. E. A. Lehmann, vice president of the Goodyear 
Zeppelin Corp., who was executive officer of the ZR3 on its 
trans-Atlantic flight, has taken up permanent residence in 
Akron and assumed his new duties with the Goodyear or- 

Ward T. Van Orman and J. F. Cooper, both of Goodyear, 
piloted the free balloon “Goodyear II” in a Fox-and-Hound 


Applications are now being filled in by prospective mem- 
bers, according to Lieut. J. T. McKay, of the U. S. Anny 
who is stationed in Akron. 


Dayton News 

By Maurice C. Hutton 

The A.S. Engineering Division is more active than usual 
these days in preparation for the corps observation plane com- 
petition which will be held at McCook Field within a short 
time. Entries for the trials are being flown in and shipped by 
leading manufacturers, while those produced by the Army are 
being given their final tests. 

During the past week, three internationally famous designers 
and manufacturers visited the city in connection with the com- 
petition. They were Donald Douglas, builder of the world 
cruisers; Anthony H. G. Fokker, who has submitted a job 
through his American plant, the Atlantic Aircraft Corp., and 
Herr Ernst Heinkel, of Germany, who was accompanied by Mr. 
Cox of the Cox-Klemin Co. 

Eight advanced types of observation planes will be flown 
in the tests. Three have been designed and built at McCook 
Field, one by the Boeing Airplane Co., one by the Curbs 
Aeroplane & Motor Co., one by the Douglas Co. and the other 
two by the Atlantic Co. and Herr Heinkel for the Cox-Kleunn 
Co., respectively. 

The trials will be conducted by a committee headed by Capt 
G. E. Brower, of McCook Field, and composed of officers tran 
various posts who had observation experience under fire during 
the War of 1914-18 and know pretty well what to expect from 
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world fliers dropped in November 19 to terminate their 
nd arduous journey by parking their mounts for the laa 
They continued on to Washington— all except Lieut 
Ogden, who wont back to Selfridge Field to become a 
nt Nov. 30 — to report to General Patrick. 


Lieut. Henry Ogden, A.S., world flier and mechanician to 
T ieutenant Wade, paid a recent unofficial call on his former 
comrades and brother officers at Sclfridge Field. 

Contrary to newspaper stories, printed in various accounts 
of the world flight, Lieutenant Ogden stated that they were 
never held up by the Bolsheviks in Russia, that they did n 


,r get caught ir 


when flying tl 


cen granted the 
o United States a 
Selfridge Field. 
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t of Greenland, 
of choosing any flying 


tion of their candidacy. For a period of six days or more 
previous to election, airplanes of various types, from Jennies 
and Canucks throngh to Lairds and Junkers could be seen, 
at all hours of the day and early evening, hovering over 
Detroit and vicinity. 

R. L. Francis and the writer spent most of election day 
over Detroit, in the Hispano-Laird, dropping 75,000 bills for 
Smith, who was elected Detroit’s next Mayor. 

In spite of the fact that it has taken considerable time to 
reduce the municipal airport problem to its present status, 
and many months will doubtless pass before the site chosen 
can be used for airplane traffic, I venture to predict that it 



rules — and two civilian planes collided on landing at an 
above. The pilots escaped injury 


Chicago with the results shown 
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field. 

It is perl 


v the attention of 
local . Reserve Officers to the privilege of keeping in flying 
training by reporting for practice flights as often as personal 
business conditions will permit, at- Selfridge Field, where 
they will find ready assistance and cooperation from Major 
Lamphier and the officers under his command. 

An officer of the regular establishment recently admitted 
to me thnt they were aware of the fact that there is consider- 
nble “Dead Wood” in the Officers Reserve Corps. I trust 
tlmt while reading this column, every Reserve officer, in 
whatever part of the United States his home may be, will let 
the implication of the above statement “soak in” and report 
more often nt one of the Air Service Airdromes, as well as 

k«n m .—..I. = * ’ j aircraft, not 

line revival of 


necessarily 
the spirit o 


, *’° r t *J < ' l’ ns *. four months, or more, on a certain lot on 
oratiot A vo. going to Eastwood Flying Field, there has stood 
the fuselage of the all-metal, experimental, variable camber 
monoplane, built by the Dnre Aircraft Co. in 1922 and 1923. 

i ls . no ' v conspicuous by its absence and it appears that 
1® 5*®“ tixidod to Dr. Williams, president of the Aero 
Metals Corp. for a Sopwith Camel, which hns been resting on 
u? 1 ; P'? tfor “ for about two years, in front of the 
Aero Metals plant. 

oniu V f I ' P -v OWn .*^‘ s . S *”P on i*® first two test hops, I am 
a "li !>I !. w,th its construction, and feel that, notwith- 
wuiding the fact that, through various causes, this ship was 
, f 'TT ln,l '!o<|uate medium for the experimental determination 
n - . net li :r 1 value of this form of variable camber, still the 
cipie ns conceived by Mr. Dare is sound and is deserving 
01 “nous experimentation. 

i 1 ** ounfiiAites for municipal offices during the 
election period made extensive use of aircraft in the promo- 


will not be many years before Detroit will find, in her natural 
expansion of constructive aeronautics, the present 150 acre 
site wholly inadequate to take care of the demand for airplane 
transportation. 

An article came through the Associated Press to a local 
newspaper on the fifth day after election, giving sound rea- 
sons why 200 of the leading business men of the country 
felt that a tremendous wave of prosperity was just breaking. 
In the light of this statement and strange as it may seem, wn 
had a larger demand for passenger flights at Eastwood Fly- 
ing Field on the first Sunday after Election than has been 
the case for a month or more prior to election. 

Another England- Australia Service 

Great Britain is not entirely relying upon large rigid air. 
ships to bring about the much talked of air line from England 
to Australia. 

In fact, a 10,000 mi. all-red air route connecting Britain 
with Egypt, India and Australia is being planned by the Air 
Ministry, and that special airplanes are being designed for 
different stages of this great Empire air route. Already 
upwards of 2,000 mi of this route are in operation. The Im- 
perial Airways already fly from London to Zurich, and an 
extension is planned for next year to Constantinople. From 
there a short cross-sea link will join up with the existing 
Royal Air Force mail service between Cairo and Bagdad, and 
the route will continue thence to Calcutta. 

On the link between Calcutta and Rangoon, a distance of 
about 900 mi., big all-metal flying boats, driven by powerful 
Napier engines, are now in design for the Air Ministry. The 
metal construction was adopted because it is proof against the 
ravages of tropical weather and insects. The route then pro- 
ceeds by way of Singapore to Port Darwin in Australia, 
and the traffic will then be distributed throughout Australia 
by the Australian airways, who have already in operation over 
1,000 mi. of commercial air lines. 

It is announced that an all-metal “air express,” driven by 
three 1,000 hp. Napier engines and capable of flying 2,000 
mi without alighting, is shortly to be commenced, and that 
this is intended for the All-Red Empire Air Route. 
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New Orleans News 

By Theodore R. Liuzza 

Definite proposals are soon to be made to the Navy De- 
partment that it make a test flight this winter from New 
Orleans to Colon and the Panama Canal, via Progreso, Belize, 
Puerto Cortez, Bluefields, Port Limon, etc. to show how the 
United States can be linked by speedy communication with 
every nearer Latin-American country and with the isthmus, 
whereby speedier connections may be accomplished with all 
South America, the Orient and the Pacific Islands. 

Each year about this time the Navy assembles near the 
Isthmus of Panama a fleet with its aircraft squadrons. It is 
proposed that this year a group of the larger planes be routed 
through New Orleans to proceed on the proposed *~ 


w.wua...j b v .ante down through Cuba 

and the Lesser Antilles, making short hops. It is proposed, 
also, that the destroyers which usually proceed on other 
routes be used this time to establish a patrol on the long eight 
hour jump across the Gulf of Mexico from New Orleans to 
Progreso. 

On this test flight, if it is made, the Navy planes would 
circle Cape Catoche at the top of Yucatan, and also Cape 
Gracias a Dios, off the Honduran peninsula. When the air 
routo is established, land planes or amphibians would cross 
Yucatan to Belize, and cross the Honduran-Nicaraguan coun- 
try to Bluefields. 

It is estimated that a personnel of fifty men of all ranks, 
twelve planes in commission, and $300,000 a year would main- 
tain, such a mail route with a daily service each way. 

At the request of Walter Parker, general manager of the 
New Orleans Association of Commerce, Mayor Andrew Mc- 
Shnnc has written to Col. Paul Henderson, Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, advocating the establishment of Air Mail 
service between Chicago, Cairo, 111., Memphis and St. Louis. 

The mayor suggests that this route link with one from 
Pittsburgh and another from Kansas City, all of which would 
be extended in the near future as far as the Panama Canal, 
Mexico and Central America. 


the middle of the month. During their stay in New Orleans 
the Gates Standards carried hundreds of passengers without 
a mishap, a record for any flying organization to equal. 

Besides stunting for various organizations, the fliers will 
carry passengers and establish a flying school in New Orleans. 
Interest in aviation in this city has reached the boiling st^, 
and Ivan Gates, director, is trying to get his ships in shape 
as fast as possible to return here. 

Several twin-engined seaplanes from Pensacola participated 
in the Navy' Day festivities here. Several U01 planes from 
the fleet anchored in the Mississippi and also took part in 
the celebration flying over the city at low altitude.. 

For the entertainment of the. hundreds of visitors to the 
raft, the ship planes were catapulted and the operation 


a Clnt 




The New Orleans Model At 
by twenty-seven members as the result of a membership 
paign. At a recent meeting a winter and spring program 
of activity was outlined. Early in January the club is plan- 
ning to hold its first model contests. 

JN'aT'DIPs, "Laird Swallow’s, NC4 and other models. Ben 
Pullen, secretary, is building a flying model of the round the 
world Douglas cruisers. 

The club meets the first Tuesday of every month and main- 
tains well furnished club rooms at 1114 Chartres St. 

Lieut. Erie Nelson, pilot, and the globe girdling plane New 
Orleans, and Lieut. Leigh Wade, of the Boston II, and their 
mechanics, Lieuts. John Harding and H. O. Ogdon, respec- 
tively, were feted by the City of New Orleans during their 
recent stay here. 

Honorary citizenships were conferred on the four fliers by 
Mayor McShane in the City Hall parlors. From the field 
where they landed the fliers were escorted in automobiles to 
the Roosevelt Hotel where a banquet was given in their hemor. 

On Nov. 11 the fliers marched in the Armistice Day parade. 
In the evening they were guests of the American Legion at 
n ball in the Legion Homo. At the ball the Legion presented 
memorial plaques to Nelson and Harding of the New Orleans, 

New Orleans by the mayor. 

Thousands visited the local aviation field and saw the 
cruisers which circled the world and their pilots who made 
history. 

After much feteing in New Orleans the fliers had planned to 
hop off for Houston on the 12th, but the Boston injured its 
landing gear and had to make repairs before leaving. They 
left early the next day, hundreds seeing them off. 


rmtrols, etc., of the planes explained. 

During the visit of the world fliers. Mayor MeSliano wu 
told that the city’s landing field was inadequate. Realizing 
this, the mayor with the aid of the Association of Commerce 
is planning to give New Orleans one of the best fields of its 
kind in the country. The work of putting it in order will get 
under way shortly. 

Aeronautic Weather Lectures in California 

The sixth year of lectures on meteorology applied to aero- 
nautics in the University of California (Southern Branch) 
at Los Angeles, began this autumn. This group of illustrated 
addresses takes up the relation of weather science to commer- 

given to recent investigation into the upper air, cloudfonns 
and their effect on air-routings and piloting in general. 

Some of the lecture titles are as follows : “Movements of 
the upper air and their relation to succeeding weather”, "Cli- 
matic conditions affecting the laying ont of airports”, “Air- 
routes and how they nre projected”, “Weather maps as aids 
to air-pilots”, “Flying above and below clouds”, -'Aeronautical 
meteorology an essential study for air-pilots”, Interpreting 
aerial photographs”, “Qualifications of an aerologist”, etc. 

These lectures, which are delivered by Dr. Ford A. Carpen- 
ter, lecturer in applied meteorology, U. of C-, continue over 

crediti-s. It is an interesting fact that since these lectures were 
first offered as a university course in 1919. tin- enrollment 

of the classes included a large number of army and navy air- 
men. The Chief of Air Service has cooperated in making this 
work both interesting and instructive. 

Hamilton Propellers on Shenandoah 

The 18 ft. Hamilton propellers with which the Shenandoah 
is equipped functioned perfectly on the entire trip from 
Lakoliurst to San Diego and Seattle and return. Upon ex- 
amination at the Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, no apparent 
wear or tear could be found on cither the blades or the metal 
tipping. Although these propellers are made of twenty-two 
laminations, there was no sign of ah open glue joint on any 
propeller. 

These propellers now have had approximately GOO hr. m 
the air. The metal tipping on the German propellers which 
brought ZR3 to America required replacement after 80 > hr. 
flight. These were direct drive propellers, while the Hamilton 
propellers on the Shenandoah are geared. This would seem 
to favor the geared propellers for operation in all kinds of 
wenther. 

New French Speed Record 

On Nov. 8, last, at Istres, France, Warrant Officer Boonet 
of the French army air service made a new French specC 
record over a 3 km. straightaway course, when lie attained 
a speed of 390 km./hr. (241 mi./hr.) Bonnet’s plane was a 
Ferbois-Bemard monoplane with 450 hp. Ilispanjbnua 
engine, Curtiss-Reed metal propeller and Lamblin radiators- 
The previons French maximum speed record was l!io km./hr 
(232.5 mi. /hr.) The world maximum speed record, A>ao 

mi./hr., is held by Lient. A. J. Williams, U.S.N., » N * 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCES 


U. S. ARMY AIR SERVICE 

Army Air Orders 

Capt. Arthur E. Easterbrook, A.S., Langley Field, to 
temporal duty Ninth Corps Area, San Francisco, upon com- 
pletion " which to Spokane. 

Capt. I 'll T. Bock, A.S., Brooks Field, to Fort Riley. 

Col. Theodore A. Baldwin, jr., A.S., member of Courts of 
Inquiry. . nlered to headquarters, 2nd Corps Area. 

Ma.i" I 1 nrv B. Clagett, A.S., member of Courts of Inquiry, 
ordered ' headquarters, Dist. of Wash. 

First I. ut. LeClair D. Sehultze, A.S., Selfridge Field, to 
Chief -V.~ . Washington. 

First I. milt. John S. Gullet, A.S., upon completion of tour 
of foreign service, to Bolling Field. 

Promoli. *ii of First Lieut. Horace Nevil Heisen, A.S., to 
grade of * nptain announced. 

First, l.i out. Kenneth C. McGregor, A.S., Kelly Field, to 
San Frai * seo, sailing on transport for Hawaiian Islands 
Feb. 18. 

First I ut. John K. Cannon, A.S., Kelly Field, to San 
Francisco, .-oiling on transport for Hawaiian Islands Feb. 18. 

Sec. Limit. Walter D. Buie, A.S. (Inf.), Brooks Field, to 
Fort Sam Houston. 

Copt. Joules Aloysius Cashman, A.S. Res. Corps, Houston, 
Tex., to i* live duty McCook Field, reverting to inactive status 
Dec. 15. 

Private Walter K. Rodgers, 88th Observ. Squad., A.S., 
Wilbur Wright Field, transferred to 95th Pursuit Squad., 
Selfridge Field. 

Resignation Sec. Lieut. Birney Kellogg Morse, A.S., ac- 

Capt. James Russell Walsh, A.S. Off. Res. Corps, Fall 
River, in active duty McCook Field, reverting to inactive 
status Nov. 27 . 

Sec. Limits. John Harding, jr., and Henry H. Ogden, A.S. 
Off. Res. Corps relieved from further dutv. 

First Lieut. Gerald E. Ballard, A.S., Fairfield Air Int. 
Dep., to .Middletown, Pa. 

Spec. Orders 236, assigning First Lieut. Frank W. Seifert, 
A.S., to San Diego revoked. 


Anti-Aircraft Service Inadequate 

The Const Artillery Corps is short some 19,000 men, and 
its anti-aircraft service about 5000 men, according to the 
of the Chief of Coast Artillery, Maj. Gen. 
he Secretary of War, which has jnst been made 


F. W. Coe t. 
public. 

. P 


“Training o 

to anti-ni- .nf 
targets t 


. -onnel now authorized for the anti-aircraft service 
eludes 1.323 officers and enlisted men, as against 6300 
rom„„...i-n u.. rjenerftl Coe, who adds : 

lc regular Coast Artillery troops assigned 
* 'aft artillery is progressing rapidly. Firings at 
■ i d by airplanes have been successfully conducted 
“ '“rtfc proportion of our regular anti-aircraft units. The 
interest s!i.*wn by all concerned insures a rapid and continuous 
development of anti-aircraft artillery training. This cannot 
come np in the required standard however, until much now 
tnatcrU. some of which is far from being completely de- 
eioped, is made available for use by anti-aircraft troops.” 
Getting the Most Out of Plane and Engine 
A short time ago Kelly Field boasted of having a Liberty 
ragine which had been run 180 hr. since last overhanl. This 
gine d. loped loose bearings in its 225th hour, and as the 
»jTilnnc , which it was mstallcd Jiad bccn flown the required 
the Snn Antonio Air I 




hey could 


not do better the next time they turned the ship and engine 

° U This engine, Liberty 12, A.S. 4829XY, installed in DH4B 
A.S. 24-434, was received from the Depot in April this year 
To date the engine has 220 hr. 55 min. running time and 
the airplane 2G0 hr. 15 min. flying time. The airplane has 
been used for student training and cross-country work, two 
of the most strenuous types of flying. No work has been 

ccption of changing of four cylinders which* developed leaks 
at the 160th hour of running time. 

A. S. Tactical School Starts New Term 
The Air Service Tactical Scliool at Langlev Field, Hampton, 
Va., started the 1024-1925 term on Wednesday, Oct. 15, witti 
on enrollment of fourteen students. The following-named 
officers are attending the school: Lieut. Col. A. G. Fisher, 

Majs. J. E. Fickel, J. E. Chaney, F. L. Martin, W. H. Frank. 
C. L. Tinker, P. E. Van Nostrand, W. B. Duty, Carl Spatz ; 
Capts C. C. Benedict, J. G. Whitesides, Thomas Boland, O. H. 
Quinn and D. S. Seaton. 

In one- week this organization flew 85 hr. 55 min., which 
included 15 hr. 35 min. cross-country time. 


U. S. NAVAL AVIATION 

ZR-3 Renamed Los Angeles 

The German reparation ship hitherto called the ZR-3 has 
been renamed the Los Angeles by Mrs. Calvin Coolidge. The 
ceremony took place at Washington, D. C., on Nov. 25. 

The airship left its. hangar at Lakehurst at 10 a. m. and 
reached Bolling Field some three hours later. This was the 
first flight of the ship -since she has been filled with helium 
and was watched with interest by the Navy officials. Com- 
mander Klein was in command of the ship, as Captain Steele 
has been unwell. The ZR-3 circled over the capital and then 
came back to Bolling Field and tried to make a landing, but 
the ship was too l : ght and though the ground crew caught the 
ropes they were lifted off the ground and forced to let g». 
After consultation with Admiral Moffett the ship valved 
70,000 cu. ft. of helium. 

Headlines were again thrown out and in ten minutes the 
airship had been hauled down to earth. The landing wtis 
made at the lower end of the field — fully a quarter of a mile 
from where the President and Mrs. Coolidge, accompanied by 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. Steams of Boston, Secretary Wilbnr, 
Rear Admiral Moffett, head of naval aviation, and others 
sat shivering on the Presidential stand. 

After the craft had been landed it hod to be eased np the 
field to a point in front of the Presidential stand. This was 
done bv the several hundred seamen who clung to ropes arid 
the railing of the cabin, holding the ship in leash. A movable 
platform, decorated with national colors, was shoved into 
position against the cabin. President and Mrs. Coolidge left 
their stand, went to the christening platform, and Mis. 
Coolidge pulled a ribbon which released a flock of pigeons 
from cages under the prow of the ship. 

As she did so Mrs. Coolidge said, “I christen thee Lis 

As soon as Mrs. Coolidge had renamed the airship, Rear 
Admiral Benjamin F. Hutchinson, Commandant of the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard, and superintendent of the naval gun fac- 
tory, formally placed the airship in commission. This was 
done by reading his orders from the Chief of Naval Operations 
directing him to commission the air vessel. Commander Klein 
then read orders placing Capt. George Washington, Steele, 
Jr., in command of the airship. 

The Los Angeles returned to Lakehurst that night and was 
in the hangar by 9.30 p. m. 
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December 8, 


Publisher’s News Letter 


The permanent value of the articles published 
in apparently small periodicals is seldom recognized 
by the reader. Sometimes he wonders why some 
material is printed which seems a little old. 
judged by daily newspaper standards. It never 
occurs to him to remember that when he wanted 

a product that was written several years before, 
he naturally turned to the files of the trade paper 
to find it. 

In publishing a paper dealing with any art or 
industry, the editorial policy is constructed with 
this in mind. Not only is the event considered from 
the point of view of news, but also from the ever 
growing record of the art. Take race meets as an 
instance. Long after all other accounts have been 
forgotten, the files of AVIATION will give those 
who come later into the field the accounts of 
Detroit. St. Louis and Dayton. In fact, it would 
be difficult now to find anywhere any comprehen- 
sive account of the Detroit and St. Louis meets 
except in the bound volumes of AVIATION. To a 
similar degree the record of the construction of 
aircraft can only be found in the eight years files 
of Aviation. There is no other American publi- 
cation that publishes descriptions of new airplanes 
or lighter-than-air craft. Other publications have 
attempted to do this in the past, but there is nothing 
so dead as a periodical that has suspended pub- 


would be remembered and its volume of sales show 
little or no falling off. But it was found that a 
great mistake had been made and it cost much 
more than was saved to get back the good will 
lost through the forgetfulness of the American 
people. While on the subject, have you ever tried 
to remember the names of the vice presidential 
candidate on the losing ticket for several elections 
back? Here was a name that had the greatest 
amount of national publicity, his picture and name 
were everywhere. Yet. how quickly even his name 


In a similar way aircraft and aeronautical in- 
ventions pass out of mind and are forgotten. 

During the flush of interest and creation a 
little publicity is thought by those who are wrapped 
up with a single idea to have stamped it indelibly 
on the minds of the world. Little thought is given 
to the prime characteristic of all publicity — itera- 
tion and reiteration. 

Coming back to the main track after this little 
wandering on branch lines, it will be seen that the 
records of the trade paper serve in a dual capacity. 
They not only keep readers informed as to the 
progress of the field, but the paper also establishes 
a permanent record which will be available for 


The advertising pages of trade publications also 
give a fairly accurate record of the units of an 
industry. If the files are searched it becomes very 
apparent what firms were the dominating factors 
at any particular time, by merely looking over the 
advertisements. 

This point is also little recognized. A com- 
pany thinks only of the present and the future. 

few years and then in retrospect considers how its 
standing will be affected by its advertising policy. 
At one time one of the largest national advertisers 
who was spending half a million dollars a year in 
publicity decided to save this for a year, during 
a dull period. It was thought that after years of 
continuous advertising that its particular product 


Very often the question of the so called “pretty 
picture” to ornament the pages is discussed. 
Aviation has always tried to make its illustrations 
helpful rather than beautiful. The temptation is 
great to use a photograph just because it is attrac- 
tive in itself or because of the subject — but it does 
not add to the permanent record. It is a typical 
case of the dual nature of the editorial decision 
required to maintain a serious intention to be help- 
ful. Some of our readers may wonder at times 
why publishing details are discussed on this page. 
To create a better understanding among our 
readers and thereby clarify the purposes of our 
mutual interest are its main object. If a clearer 
understanding can be had of any effort, and its 
methods discussed frankly, there is bound to come 
a closer bond of fellowship. — L.D.G. 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 

CONTINUED 
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EVENING COURSE IN AERODYNAMICS 
AND AIRPLANE DESIGN 


iversity. For particulars apply: Dire 
ion. Engineering Section. New Yor 
rsily Heights. New York City. 


EDWARD P. WARNER 

Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 
Commercial Operation oi Aircraft. 
Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge. Mass. 


Model A Hispano For Sale 


I.plelejy rebuilt, only fifteen houre 
aval Air Station. Pen^rola.Tlorhla" 

BOX 320. AVIATION. 


| CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


KOK SAI.1-: : 


< No. 317, AVIATION. 


move them 

$-to!oo. H, 


Co., Venice, California. 

FOR SALE — Three Place DUO, 


nder Lawrancc motors $75.00, 28 
itl. dcleo-ignition system. Zenith 
propeller. Crawford Airplane 


Westbury, N. Y. 
FOR SALE: Mils 


ition excellent, 
sevelt Aero Ser 


ircraft Engine Design and Developmi 

GLENN D. ANGLE 

Consulting Engineer 
5-151 General Motors Building, 
etroit, Micbig 


LIBERTY “12” AVIATION ENGINE PARTS 

ASSEMBLIES. SPECIAL EQUIPMENT AND 
TOOLS ARE CARRIED IN OUR STOCK 
ROOMS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


W. FREDERICK GERHARDT, D. Sc. 

Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 


HAROLD EVANS HARTNEY 

AVIATION CONSULTANT 

528 Transportation Building 
Washington, D. C. 


S. Myrtle, Kankakee, III. 


1ST PURCHASED 50 good 0X5 motors, govern- 
•rlmnled, not exactly new, but fully guaranteed. To 
cm quickly we will sell them for $65.00 each in 


■fore December 35 tit. Hisso, 
nvemment crate. Heavy cx- 
verimttl. Turns 15 hundred 
er in good flying condition. 


tty a K-6 or C-6 Motor, 
first letter. No fancy p 
.. 2934-lltli Ave., Moline, 


OXXB, two motors, brand new, never run, a 
$225.00 each. Also one brand new 0X5, $175.0( 
New York. Box 31S, AVIATION. 


WANTED used JL6 Junker with or 
ition preferred in middle or eastern sta 
ntertained. Box 319 AVIATION. 

FOR SALE : New and used M.F. boats, 39-B seaplanes and 
OX and OXX motors, slightly used, MF 
an on \To«. l r.n Gnomes $95.00 each, tn- 
ucks with OXX and 

..-nhncIrW holts and 
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The Trail Blazers 


T UST a few years ago, a Martin 
Bomber made the complete 
circuit of the United States without 
serious delay. 

At the time this was a record-break- 
er which showed that the age of 
long distance flying was here. 

Recently a small squadron of Amer- 
ican flyers finished a spectacular and 
successful flight around the earth. 

Today the whole world is beginning 
to realize that for mail — fast freight 
or express, the best built flying ma- 
chines are as practical as the Ocean 
Liner or the Transcontinental Rail- 
way. 

THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Builders of Qualit}/ Aircraft since 1909 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 



Yackev Aircraft Co. 
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Airplanes -J-CF 


rliss JN4D in o 
rtiss JN4D used 


cabin 0X5 motor used 


Curtiss Canuck used ; excellent condition, all 


850.00 

1 650.00 

900.00 


These planes are priced / or immediate sale and are 

deposit icill hold any o/ these planes 30 dots. These 
planes can he inspected at our Dayton Field. 

JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 

DAYTON, OHIO 


THE OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE OF 

THE NEW SWALLOW 



d Eftci, 


>1 Plan. 


>1 Ail Meets at Da> 

CONVINCING EVIDENCE OF ITS 
SUPERIORITY 

HIGH PAY LOAD EASE OF CONTROL 

LOW MAINTENANCE COST SIMPLICITY 
RUGGEDNESS ACCESSIBILITY 

Speed Range Never Beiore Attained in a 3-Place 0X5 
Airplane 

$3,500 at Wichita 


The Swallow Airplane Mfg. Co. 




Aviation’s Rich Subsidy 



I N America aviation now enjoys a 
subsidy that cannot be bought 
with money. It comes from foremost 
members of the industries upon 
which aviation leans. It is the evi- 
dence of these manufacturers’ sincere 
desire to speed the development of 
aerial transportation and defense. 

The help of these eager concerns 
and individuals enables American 
“ships” and pilots to keep pace with 
those of other lands. Some of avia- 
tion’s friends constantly work to 
improve metals, some are busy with 
alloys, woods, fiber compositions, 
fabrics and other essential materials. 
Goodyear is concerned with rubber, 
and rubber-impregnated fabrics. 
More than that, too, for many valu- 
able designs for mechanical parts of 
lighter-than-air craft originated at 
Goodyear. For the airplane, Good- 
year provides all required types of 
rubber equipment, from tires to 
radiator hose. 
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Loening Aeronautical Engineering Corporation 

31st Street and East River, New York City 


ORIGINATORS OF AIRPLANES OF ADVANCED DESIGN 


Air Mail Service, U. S. Post Office Deparl 
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used all over the world 



SPECIAL CLEAN-UP SALE! 

-SySVfcSLM. per II 



The Weekly Issue of AVIATION 
That You Miss 
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DOPES 

PIGMENTED DOPES 

VARNISHES ENAMELS 

^ R TAN I NE> 

TITANINE, Inc. 

UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 

Contractors to U. S. Covcrnmenl 


SHOCK ABSORBER CORD 


J. W. WOOD ELASTIC WEB CO. 

STOUGHTON. MASS., U.S.A. 




HT HROUGH the entire history 
of aviation over a period of 
20 years the Wright organization 
has maintained its high position. 

Its leadership has been soundly 
built upon extensive research and 
intelligent engineering develop- 
ment, although its experience in- 
cludes the manufacture of aero- 
nautical equipment in extremely 
large quantities. 

The Wright organization, ever 
mindful of its first achievement — 
the art of flying — continues to 
contribute each year its best abil- 
ity and engineering experience to 
the advancement of flying. 

WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
PATERSON, N. U.S.A. 


Navy ships equipped with Wright Air 
Coofed Engines flying information ovtm 
San Diego, California 




